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“COMBINE” “GAMBO.’ 

Tur former word, which has developed 
such startling connotations in our time, is 
derived by the ‘N.E.D.’ either directly from 
late Latin combinare (con+binc), or indirectly 
from the same source through the French 
combiner. The English word has been traced 
back to the fourteenth century, and the 
French to the thirteenth. The Latin form 
is found in St. Augustine and Sidonius (a 
native of Gaul), and in glossaries. As there 
are, I believe, no analogous formations in 
Latin, I venture to suggest a Celtic origin 
for this very interesting word. 

That origin may be found in com/ennones 
(‘those who sat in the same /enna were called 
combennones, Fest., p. 27; cf. Comment., 
p. 347. A wagon of wicker or basket work 
is still called Janne in Belgium, and denne in 
Switzerland,” Lewis and Short’s ‘ Lat. Dict.’). 
Men and ben are the Welsh forms ; but there 
is a third form in Welsh, more to the point, 
to which I shall return presently. 

It is well known that the Latin term 
covinus or covinnus is derived from a Celtic 
word which still survives in common use in 
Welsh in the verbal form cywain. In the 
everyday life of! Welsh hill-side farm there is 





no more important moment in the small boy’s 
existence than when he is first allowed cywain 
gwair (‘‘to carry the hay”), through the 
narrow lanes from meadow to rick-yard, in a 
car llusg (“ drag-cart”). 

In The Spectator of 5 Sept., 1903 (p. 342) 
Sir William Laird Clowes gave some interest- 
ing extracts from the MS. letters written by 
James Cobb, secretary to the East India 
Company, during two long driving tours in 
1815-16. ‘In Wales,” says Sir William, 
‘*Cobb noticed what he took to be an ingenious 
device for evading the tax on wheeled vehicles. It 
consisted of a framework like the shafts of a one- 
horse chaise joined together by two or three 
traverse-boards. Therear ends of the shafts were 
shod and rounded, and rested upon the ground. 
The driver sat immediately behind his horse upon 
the traverse-board, whence, if he liked, he could 
step forward and mount without first descending 
to the ground.” 


I need not enlarge on this as a capital 
instance of the proneness of Englishmen to 
misjudge the Welsh character. Clowes evi- 
dently believed in this tax-evading trick. 
Had he looked up ‘Cart’ in ‘The Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ he would have found that 


‘*the drag-cart without wheels, which is used in 
some mountainous districts, is one of the simplest 
contrivances for transporting heavy weights. It 
consists of two strong poles, from twelve to fifteen 
feet long, connected by cross-pieces fixed at right- 
angles to them, by morticing or pinning, so that the 
poles may be two or three feet apart. About 
eighteen inches of the poles project beyond the 
lowest cross-piece, the ends resting on the ground. 
The otherends of the poles form the shafts for the 
horse to draw by. The load is placed on the cross- 
pieces, over which boards are sometimes nailed, for 
the purpose of carrying stones, or such things as 
might fall through between the cross-bars. The 
horse bears one end of the drag-cart by means of a 
common cart-collar or a breast-strap. This vehicle 
is extremely useful in steep and rough descents 
especially to draw stones from quarries, and can be 
made of roma poles at little or no expense. Pieces 
of hard wood fitted under the ends of the poles, and 
renewed as they wear out, will prevent the ends of 
the drag-cart from wearing away, and will allow it 
to slide along more easily.” 


That, with the addition of upright poles with 
their several cross-poles fitted into the shafts 
at right angles to the fore and rear cross- 
pieces, is an exact description of a car llusy 
(‘‘drag-cart”) as familiarly known to me in 
my boyhood fifty years agoin Wales. The 
most noticeable part of it was the shafting, 
formed of entire young trees, like the Roman 
valli. These poles, too, are the most promi- 
nent part of the old Irish car, which is fully 
described in the same article in ‘The Penny 
Cyclopedia,’ where the interesting statement 
is made that ‘‘ the wheels of the carriages on 
railroads are constructed on the principle of 
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those of the Irish car.” Pliny (‘N.H.,’ xviii. 


72) gives the earliest extant account of a 


European reaping-machine thus rendered in 
the article ‘ Reaping ’ in ‘Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia’ :— 

“In the extensive fields in the lowlands of Gaul 

vans [7] of large size, with projecting teeth on the 
edge, are driven on two wheels through the stand- 
ing corn by an ox yoked in a reverse position. In 
this manner the ears are torn off, and fall into the 
van.” 
Pliny’s word translated “‘ vans” is valle 
The illustrative cut from Woodcroft’s 
‘Appendix to the Specifications of Eng. 
Pacents’ is, I think, quite wrong. 

The Irish car figured 
Cyclopedia’ article above referred to would 
be more like what Pliny calls val/um than 
the V shaped projection in Rich’s ‘ Dict. of 
R. and G. Antiquities,’ as I think will be 
clearly seen from the following rough trans- 
lation of Palladius, ‘ De Re Rustica,’ vii :— 

‘In the lowlands of Gaul they abridge the task 
of reaping in the following manner, which does 
away with the need of labourers, and completes 
the entire operation by the help of a single ox. 
A two-wheeled car is made whose four-sided floor is 
edged with boards sloping outwards, so as to in- 
crease its capacity. The board at the forward end 
is shallower, to which numerous reaping-hooks, 
with their points curving upwards, are attached, 
and adjusted to the height of the standing corn. 
At the tail of the car two short poles (ftemones) are 
shaped like the handles of a litter, to which an ox 
is yoked and harnessed, with his head towards the 
vehicle. He is so thoroughly broken in to the work 
that he obeys the driver's slightest motion. <As 
soon as the latter turns his raachine into the stand- 
ing crop, and proceeds to raise and lower the hooks 
from behind, so as to catch the corn-ears only, dis- 
regarding the straw, every ear, as it is caught and 
cut, drops into the heap in the car, and the entire 
field is rapidly reaped in a few turns of the machine 
back and fore across it. This plan is well adapted 
to flat and level ground, and where the straw is 
considered of no value.” 

The original is by no means free from 
difficulty. I may add that Mr. Mark Liddell 
has recently edited the fifteenth - century 
English verse translation of the work. 

Here it is not difticult to explain Pliny and 
Palladius from each other. The latter's 
temones are simply Pliny’s vallz, which were 
for this special service more carefully finished 
than was usual, for the double reason that 
the animal would be yoked to them in a 
special way, and that the carter would be 
constantly handling one of them as he walked 
beside the ox (not sitting on the front of the 
car, as in Woodcroft’s cut), thus reminding 
Palladius of the handles of a litter. This 
Gaulish reaping-car, then, which Palladius 
calls carpentum (its Gaulish name in all pro- 
bability—the corresponding Welsh word is 


se ? 





cerbyd), is what Pliny calls vallum, from the 
fact that it was a wheeled adaptation of the 
drag-cart. 

In the ‘N.E D.’ the Welsh drag-cart is 
called a gambo, or rather, the gambo ig 
explained as a drag-cart on the authority of 
Downes, the author of ‘The Mountain 
Decameron.’ I have already (in Literature, 
13. Oct., 1900, ‘The Sin-Eater in South 
Wales’) said that Downes nowhere shows any 
familiarity with the modes of life and 
thought of the Welsh peasantry ; and_ his 
use of the word gamho for the drag-cart is 
an instance of that lack of familiarity. The 


in *The Penny | South Wales gamdo is like the “Scotch cart 


with movable frame” figured under the 
article ‘Cart’ in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopzdia.’ 
Had the editors of the ‘N.E D, known that 
they might probably have attached more 
importance than they seem to have done to 
the form ‘‘agambo” of ‘akimbo” when 
dealing with the latter word. The crooking 
out of the arms, almost at right angles to the 
shoulders, is an easy metaphor from the 
lateral projection of a loaded gambo on its 
movable frame. The quotation for “agambo” 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ is from Bulwer, the “ chiro- 
sopher ” (seventeenth century). 

As a proof that the sole authority of the 


'*N.E.D.’ for describing ganito as a wheelless 


|of salvation ! 


vehicle is wrong, and that I am right, I need 
only adduce the evidence of a competent 
witness—David Owen (‘ Brutus”). In his 
witty but coarse attack on the Welsh Dis- 
senting ministry, ‘Wil Brydydd y Coed,’ he 
gives a burlesque sermon on the “ wheel” of 
the prophet Ezekiel. ‘This wheel it is,’ 
cries the preacher, “ that drives the gambo 
!’ The phrase subsequently 


‘enjoyed an extensive circulation as clerical 





slang in Wales. Some years after the appear- 
ance of ‘Wil Brydydd y Coed’ in the Haul 
(1863-5), there was a large clerical gathering 
at Abergwili (or Carmarthen), under the 
presidency of Bishop Thirlwall. The Rev. J. 
Jones, of Llansadwrn, an eloquent and 
popular divine, was appointed to preach. 
He happened to take for his text the very 
same verse of Ezekiel that the great ‘* Wil” 
had preached from. Instantly a broad grin 
spread over every face, and an audible titter, 
that no amount of blowing of noses or fits of 
coughing could conceal, ran through the 
reverend assembly. ‘The bishop looked 
puzzled and displeased,” my informant, who 
was present, told me. 

I have written at much greater length than 
I had intended ; but I have succeeded, I 
hope, in impressing the reader with the fact 
that the special Celtic aptitude for matters 
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vehicular would undoubtedly give rise to 
vehicular metaphors. That being granted, I 
trust that my suggestions (1) that gambo is 
akin to combennones, and (2) that combennones 
explains com/inare better than con +binz, may 
not be regarded as too foolish to warrant 
discussion. J. P. Owen. 


FIRST BOOK AUCTIONS IN ENGLAND. 
(See 98 S. vi. 86, 156, 318, 391.) 

Tuat Dr. L. Seaman’s sale, 31 Oct., 1676, 
was the first book auction in England cannot, 
I think, be doubted. In the preface to this 
catalogue the auctioneer says :— 


“Tt hath not been usual here in England to make 
Sale of Books by way of Auction, or who will give 
most for them: But it having been practised in 
other Countreys to the Advantage both of Buyers 
and Sellers ; It was therefore conceived (for the 
Encouragement of Learning ) to publish the Sale of 
these Books this manner of way; and it is hoped 
that this will not be unacceptable to Schollers.” 


On p. 30 of W. Rea’s auction catalogue, 
19 June, 1682, the auctioneer, W. Cooper, 
gives a complete list of sales by auction up to 
that date, as follows :— 


“To supply the vacancy of this page, and to 
gratitie the Curious, whose Genius may lead them 
to make perfect their Collection, I have caused to 
be Printed the Names of those Persons whose 
Libraries have been sold by Auction, and the series 
of the time when. 

1. D. L. Seaman, Oct. 31, 1676. 

2, M. Th. Kidner, Feb. 6, 1676/7. 

3. M. Wil. Greenhill, Feb. 18, 1677/8. 

4. D. Th. Manton, Mar. 25, 1678. 

5. D. Benj. Worsley, May 13, 1678. 

; 6. D. Jo. Godolphin, M. Ow. Philips, Nov. 11, 
678. 
7. D. Gish. Voetius, Nov. 25, 1678. 

8. Lord Brook, D. Gabr. Sangar, Dec. 2, 1678. 

‘ 9. t Moses Pit, e Theatro Oxon, Feb. 24, 
678/9. 

10. M. St. Watkins, D. Th. Shirley, Append. M. 
Rich. Chiswel, Jun. 2, 1679. 

ll. Sir Edw. Bish, Nov. 15, 1679, 

12. M. Jon. Edwin, Bibl., cum Append. M. Dan, 
Mar. 29, 1680. 

13. Sir Ken. Digby, Apr. 19, 1680. 

14. M. St. Charnock, Oct. 4, 1680. 

15. D. Th. Watson, Oct. 8, 1680. 

16. M. Abell Roper, Bibl., Nov. 22, 1680. 

17. D. H. Stubb, D. Dillingham, D. Th. Vincent, 
D. Canton, M. Jo. Dunton, Nov. 29, 1680. 

18. Ed. Palmer, Esq., Feb. 14, 1680/1. 

19. D. Th. Jessop, D. Castell, Feb. 21, 1680/1. 

20. M. Sam. Brook, Mar. 21, 1680/1. 

21. M. Geo. Lawson, M. Geo. Fawler, M. Ow. 
Stockden, M. Th. Brooks, May 30, 1681. 

22. Pet. Cardonell, June 6, 1681. 

23. M. Nic. Lloyd, July 4, 1681. 

24. D. N. Paget, Qct. 24, 1681. 

25. M.R. Button, M. Th. Owen, M. Wil. Hoel, 
Nov. 7, 1681. 
ms Chr. Wilkinson, Th. Dring, Bibl., Dec. 5, 





ae D. Wil. Outram, D. Th. Gataker, Dec. 12; 

28. Robert Croke, Esq., Feb. 23, 1681/2. 
29. Mr. Richard Smith, May 15, 1682. 
30. Walt. Rea, Esq., June 19, 1682.” 
This list seems disinterested, and not a. 
self - advertisement on the part of the. 
auctioneer. I have seen many of the cata- 
logues mentioned in the list, and, though 
some of the sales were held by Cooper, several: 
were held by other auctioneers. 

Epwarp B. Harris. 
5, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





LONDON IMPROVEMENT. 
(Concluded from p. 2.) 

Tue new Courts of Justice form a grand: 
group at the City boundary formerly marked 
by Temple Bar, there seen no longer. '[he- 
Courts have made a last stand for Gothic, 
and, so far as the appearance of the metro- 
polis is concerned, with great success ; but 
equal satisfaction seems not to have been 
found with the interior accommodation. 

tailway stations necessarily take their 
places among the prominent erections since - 
theforties. The conditions imposed on them 
render their architecture difficult. An 
elevation towards the street is practicable, 
but this forms only a screen to hide the- 
purely utilitarian character of the railway 
rear. Great attempts have been made at 
Paddington, Charing Cross, Cannon Street, 
Liverpool Street, and St. Pancras. Their 
style, with the exception of the last named, 
is perhaps a kind of colossal Italian. That 
at Charing Cross seems to apologize for 
its intrusion into an historic locality by 
exhibiting a costly reproduction of the former 
Gothic memorial to the “Chere Reine” with 
whom willing, but mistaken conjecture has 
associated the local name. At St. Pancras 
a bold attempt was made to show that a 
medieval form might be given to an erection 
of the railway period, and very handsome 
the elevation is; but when a glimpse is 
caught of the practical rear the forced blend 
of associations is not happy. 

Trafalgar Square, “the finest site in 
Europe,” is now almost old. The architecture 
of the Regency in the National Gallery is not 
much esteemed, but its situation saves it. . 
The effigy of Nelson makes somewhat 
strange use of the colossal Corinthian 
column ; but it has become sacred to the 
nation’s hero, and woe to the edile who . 
would molest it! Landseer’s lions, too, 
are there; and around the famous little 
admiral other heroes have mustered. The - 
fountains are still meagre, and, with . 
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the other ornamental waters of the capital, 
await the consummation of a greater 
supply. The most beautiful feature of the 
square—the portico and spire of St. Martin’s 
—has been in difficulties, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the street after the building of the 
National Portrait Gallery ; but St. Martin’s 
has happily not suffered. Poor King Charles, 
represented by his mounted eftigy, calmly 
forsees disturbance by the advent of the 
Mall, greatly widened and beautified since 


his last sad parade along it. “ Her Majesty’s,” | 


as we knew it in the days of Grisi, Mario, 
and Lablache, has gone, and “ His Majesty’s,” 
a fine new theatre, stands on part of the site. 
Opposite is the old house “the Haymarket,” 
dear in our memories, and now clean and 
virile in new paint; and the Haymarket 
proper is handsomer and better in character. 

Regent Street of the Regency has held its 
own, and is still the fine street of the West 
End; but the houses once thought stately are 
being dwarfed by those on the newer and 
grander scale. The Quadrant Colonnade— 
which was the pride of its day, and, indeed, 
was unique and handsome—had had but 
thirty years of existence when removed at 
the close of the forties. It was regretted, 
but its «sthetic value did not compensate 
the practical merchant for inconvenience 
suffered in its classic shade. A few of its 
iron Doric pillars have remained in the 
openings to by-streets ; but these, too, will 
probably follow their departed fellows in 
the immense clearance now being made of 
St. James’s Hall and adjoining buildings, 
the successors to which we await with much 
interest. The new monster block to be 
reared will also have much to do with 
Piccadilly, which famous thoroughfare has 
during the contemplated space of years seen 
several new erections, that perhaps of para- 
mount interest being the increased elevation 
of Burlington House, the home of.art, a 
work, of course, not approved by aleritics. 
The London University buildings at the rear 
of Burlington House are worthy of a more 
prominent site. 

The grand Place opened out at Hyde Park 
Corner had attention in my former note, yet 
as the just pride of Londoners one is tempted 
to return to it. In its fine curved roads 
of liberal width, and intervening ornamental 
spaces, it is not only worthy of a great city, 
but also an example of efficient control of the 
tremendous traftic of London at a meeting- 
place where it had threatened to become 
unmanageable. The Iron Duke who here 
presides is less colossal, but more artistic, 


than his former presentment, now placed at | 


Aldershot; and the handsome arch of Decimus 
Burton, no longer encumbered by the ponder- 
ous statue, has been moved, stone by stone, 
and now stands with greater meaning as the 


' gate of the Palace avenue, Constitution Hill. 


‘ment, and will 





The young trees are already an evident adorn- 
in a few years add great 
beauty to “Hyde Park Corner”—the old 
name, which is now anomalous, but which 
we hope will always be retained. 

Nothing can be more interesting to the 
Londoner than to observe—say from the 
roof of an omnibus —the gradual trans- 
formation or rebuilding taking place along 
the route. He is pained sometimes by the 
removal of houses and public edifices which 
have become obsolete, but to which long fami- 
liarity had attached him. He has even seen 
with regret the pulling down of the massive 
walls of sullen old Newgate Prison. On the 
site has risen a stately new Criminal Court. 

East of Newgate we now find a large 
vacant space where once we watched the 
blue-gowned, yellow-stockinged boys—suc- 
cessors of the Grey Friars—in their play- 
ground fronting the famous school now 
transferred to Horsham. The great addition 
to the Post Otiice which is to rise here will 
scarcely be of equal interest. 

Along the main thoroughfares we mark 
the mixing of the old and the new, the 
contrast between the housing and trade 
requirements of the past and the present. 
The small old houses with venerable tiled 
roofs peep out behind grand new fronts 
with huge plate-glass windows, or are 
squeezed between modern blocks of immense 
magnitude. In this the progress of the age 
is seen, and also the deliberate and lawful 
action of a free people. Thus bit by bit 
London is slowly renewed, and is gradually 
winning—as this very brief and imperfect 
survey may have tended to show—a place in 
the first rank of beautiful cities. 

W. L. Rurron. 





STEVENSON AND Scott: ‘* HEBDOMADARY.” 
In ‘The Wrecker’ (chap. vii. p. 108, Cassell, 
1892) Pinkerton, whose philosophy of life is 
Stevensonian to the core, speaks as follows :— 

‘“‘Here’s a sketch advertisement. Just run your 
eye over it. Sun, Ozone, and Music! Pinkerton’s 
hebdomadary picnics! That’s a good catching 
phrase, ‘hebdomadary,’ though it’s hard to say. 
I made a note of it when 1 was looking in the 
dictionary how to spell hectayonal. _* Well, 
you’re a boss word,’ I said. ‘ Before you're very 
much older, 1’Il have you in type as long as your- 
self.’ And here it is, you see.” 


te-reading Scott, I have come across the 
following :— 
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‘““With some difficulty a waiter was prevailed 


upon to show Col. Mannering and Dinmont the 
room where their friend, learned in the law, held 
his hebdomadal carousals.” —‘Guy Mannering,’ 
vol. ii. chap. vil. 

Rob Roy, was, I have heard, so favourite 
a character with Stevenson, that he cherished 
the idea that his family were really Mac- 
gregors under an alias. Now in Scott’s 

tob Roy ’ (chap. iv.), I find :— 

“The wits and humorists, the distinguished 
worthies of the town or village, the apothecary, 
the attorney, even the curate himself, did not 
disdain to partake of this hebdomadal festivity.” 
In the same chapter, a little later, I read :— 

**Ags mine host’s politics were of that liberal 
description which quarrelled with no good 
customer, his hebdomadal visitants were often 
divided in their opinion.” 

May not these associations of “heb- 
domadal” with festivity have impressed 
themselves on Stevenson's singularly recep- 
tive brain, and reappeared in the form above 
quoted? There is, of course, the “ Heb- 
domadal Council” at Oxford, but Stevenson 
and Pinkerton were alike, I think, in 
knowing little of Oxford. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives 
one only of the references for the word in 
Scott, and, instead of the passage in ‘The 
Wrecker,’ an allusion to it in Ve Speaker. 

Loupon Dopp. 


New Year Lucx.—Some peculiar things 
are still done with the incoming of the new 
year. ‘To ensure luck to herself during the 
present year, and also to the house where 
for the time she lives, the servant of one of 
my neighbours tied a piece of string to a 
lump of coal just before midnight of the old 
year, laid the string across the doorsill, and 
afterwards, as the clock at the church was 
striking the hour of twelve, opened the door. 
As soon as the last stroke sounded, she 
pulled the piece of coal into the house, in 
this way making sure that something came 
into the house before anything was taken 
out of it. This bringing in ensured good 
luck all the year. If anything had gone out 
first—herself, for instance—the year would 
bring luck more or less of a serious nature. 

An old man who was in service at one of 
the greater houses near here made it a 
practice for fifty years (up to the year of his 
death) to bring. on the last stroke of twelve 
as the year died, something into the house— 
a log of wood, a bushel of corn, or a skepful 
of some farm produce ; and, as my informant 
(a lady, by the way) said, there was always 
luck during the thirty years or so she had 
known that house. 

1 remember as a lad in Derbyshire how on 





several occasions, when the old year passed 
away, the door was thrown open, and the head 
of the house stood bareheaded in the doorway, 
the rest of us standing behind, while one of 
the men, by arrangement, brought something 
over the doorstone, before anything or any 
one went out. The bringer-in took something 
out when he went away, thus making the 
year’s luck certain both ways. 
Tros. RATCLIFFE. 

[In the West Riding it was unlucky for the person 
who first entered to come peincars ica He 
should not, moreover, bring anything that had 
been killed—as game. Oysters were permissible. ] 


Bactrerta: Earty Notice.—The following 
passage from Varro, ‘ De Re Rustica,’ seems 
very striking in view of recent discoveries. 
He is speaking of the dangers of ‘* loca 
palustria ” :— 

“Crescunt animalia quedam minuta, que non 
possunt oculi consequi, et per aéra_intus in corpus 
per os ac nares perveniunt, atque efficiunt difficiles 
morbos.” 

Herbert A, STRONG. 

The University, Liverpool. 

Exspon. — The lines on Elsdon village 
quoted by Mr. Pickrorp at 10% §. iv. 376, 
form the first of four stanzas of a rime by 
George Chatt, a Northumbrian verse-writer. 
The piece is to be found on p. 53 of his 
‘Miscellaneous Poems’ (Hexham, 1866). 
Chatt was the son of a farmer, and was by 
turn agricultural labourer, private soldier, 
and journalist. He died at Cockermouth on 
8 November, 1890, after having edited 7'he 
West Cumberland Times for about sixteen 
years. A Hexham antiquary told me re- 
cently that a local vicar—new to the district 
—once gave great offence to the Elsdon 
folks by quoting the rime in his church 
magazine. This may be the source of Mr. 
PIcKFORD’s cutting. JOHN OXBERRY. 

Gateshead. 

‘Cuaruiz, He's my Dariinc.’—The alert 
and definitive authorities who furnish readers 
of the newspapers with literary information 
have just circulated a report that Mr. T. F. 
Henderson has traced “ Burns’s ‘ Charlie is 
my Darling’” to its source. Mr. Henderson, 
ever since he wrote with Mr. Henley regard- 
ing the Scottish poet, has been considered a 
leading factor in the movement by which 
Burns is to be proved merely an outcome, 
and not an original force. What he himself 
has intimated on the subject may probably 
come up for consideration hereafter ; mean- 
while, it may not be amiss to say a word on 
the misleading statement that has been 
widely published through the medium of the 
newspapers. In the first place, ‘Charlie is 
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my Darling’ is by Lady Nairne, and there is 
no song under the same title associated with 
Burns, ‘Charlie, He’s my Darling,’ being 
that which has been doubtfully assigned to 
him by some of his editors. Secondly, Burns 
never claimed this particular lyric as his, and 
there is nothing in it that is indicative of his 
manner. He sent it, as he sent other anony- 
mous things, to Johnson’s JMJusical Museum, 
and it has been gratuitously assumed that, 
**as it was never seen in print before,” it may 
fairly be claimed as his own composition. 
This uncritical judgment is very unjust to 
the poet’s memory, and it furnishes a special 
opportunity for such conclusions as Mr. 
Henderson's followers are ready to draw from 
the results of his investigations. The pro- 
bability, however, is that what has been 
discovered is the original Jacobite lyric of 
which that given in the J/usteal Museum is 
a version, and if so it will be interesting to 
see whether or not Burns edited his material. 
That is absolutely all that can come of this 
portentous revelation. So far, the poet’s 
laurels remain untarnished. 
THomas BAYNE. 

“B.N.C.”—In Thieme-Preusser’s ‘German 
Dictionary’ (revised edition, 1883)—a book 
with a large sale—I find (p. 68): ‘* B.N.C.= 
Brazen Nose College (beriihmtes Bierlocal) !” 

Iam not a B.N.C. man. H. C—n. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PipGin or PiGeEon ENGiisH —Can any one | 
tell when this appellation came into use? 
seem to remember it in 1864, but no quotation 
has been sent to us before 1876, and an 
earlier one will be welcome. Mr. JAMEs | 
Piatt, to whom we are so much indebted for 
his successful investigation of the history of 
words derived from far-off languages, or used 
in far-off English. in sending us a quotation 
from S. W. Williams’s ‘Middle Kingdom,’ | 
ed. 1883, vol. ii. p. 402, ‘‘ They do business in 
the jargon called Pigeon English,” has called 
our attention to the fact that in the original 
edition of 1848 the words used were ‘‘the 
Canton English.” This would seem to show 
that ‘‘ pidgin English” was not in use in 
1848, or at least not considered worthy of 
appearing in print. J. A. H. Murray. 


King EpGAR AND THE Pec-cups.—As is no 
doubt known to most readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ it 








| 


| is stated in Hone’s ‘ Year-Book,’ under date 
18 April, 

“King Edgar, in order to restrain the prevailin 
habit of drunkenness, which had been introducec 
among his subjects by the Danes, caused pins or 
| pegs to be fixed in drinking-cups, and ordained a 
punishment to those who drank below their proper 
marks.” 

One finds a similar statement in many 
writers of the last three centuries, and even 
earlier, for in 1592 Nashe, in ‘ Pierce Penni- 
less’ (Shaks. Soc.), 54, tells us 
‘* King Edgar...... caused certaine yron cups to be 
chained to everie well, and at everie vintner’s door, 
with yron pins in them, to stint euery man how 
much he should drinke; and he that went beyond 
one of those pins forfeyted a pennie for everie 
draught.” 

According to which Nashe seems to have 
thought that water-drinking needed stinting 
as much as beer-drinking. 

But I do not want now to raise the great 
question of peg-cups or pey tankards, which I 
dare say has been discussed to the bottom in 
*N. & Q’ years ago. All I want to know is, 


| What is the original authority that attributes 


to King Edgar the measure alleged, or at 
least where does the story first appear? I 
know, of course, about the Council or Synod 
of London in 1102, which ordained “ Ut 
presbyteri non eant ad potationes, nec ad 
pinnas bibant”; but whatever this meant— 
Fuller rendered it ‘drink at pins”—it was a 
long time after the days of Edgar. Did the 
latter make any similar ordinance ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 

[Dr. Murray is right in supposing that pegs in 
drinking vessels have been fully discussed in 
‘N.& QQ” Many articles will be found in 9S. 


WW. ixkel 


“ METROPOLITAN TOE.’—What is the allu- 


[| sion in the following passage !— 


“The aptest embleme of the Prelate himselfe. 
Who being a pluralist, may under one Surplice 
which is also linnen, hide foure benefices besides the 
metropolitan toe.”—1642, Milton, ‘Apology for 
Smect.,’ Works, 185], vol. iii. 275. 

The phrase seems to have been current, as it 
occurs again :— 

“When Arch-bishop Abbot was suspended we 
might say his metropolitan toe was cut off.”"—1673, 
R. Leigh, ‘Transp. Reh.,’ 127. 

Henry Brap ey. 

Clarendon Press. 


GeneraL LA Poype —General La Poype 
was made prisoner in St. Domingo in 1803 
by our troops, and brought to England. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q. give me ahint as to 
the most likely place to look for records of 
this French officer and his nephew, who 
was captured with him and died in England ? 
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I understand the general was well treated, 
and lived in one of our Southern shires, and 
was on good terms with the gentry of the 
district. R. B. Marston. 


“OCEAN, ’MID HIS UPROAR WILD.” —I1 am 
engaged in editing for the Archiv f. V. Spr. 
three of Coleridge’s letters, which the poet 
wrote from Germany on his tour through 
the Harz mountains, and I find a quotation 
from a poet which I unable to trace. I have 
sought it in vain in the quotation books of 
Wood, Bartlett, Dalbiac, and Bohn. The 
quotation has a Byronish tinge ; it runs :— 

Ocean, ’mid his uproar wild, 

Speaks safety to his Island Child! 
The poet quotes these verses in comparing 
a “miserable post” with the words “Pays 
néutre”’ on it to the natural defence of Eng- 
land by the ocean. I shall be very grateful 
for information concerning their author. 

Dr. Ertcu VouuMer. 

D. Wilmersdorf b. Berlin. 

[We recall two lines which somewhat resemble 
those quoted by Dr. VoLLMER:— 

And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to earth the ocean child. 





They occurin Bryan Waller Procter’s song beginning | 


The sea, the sea, the open sea. ] 


MESSENGER FAMILY, FORMERLY OF Foun- 
TAINS AND Cayton.—I should be glad to 


have information about the above—especially | 
from the date of Dugdale’s Visitation, 1664, | 
|history of the fig trade please help me te 


and the extinction of the family about 1806. 
R. Trapres Lomax. 
The Manor House, Chatburn, Clitheroe. 


** James” University. —Can any reader 
inform me what is the University referred 
to under the name of “James” in the catch 
quoted below, which I have found in a col- 
lection called ‘Catch that Catch Can,’ by 
James Hilton, 1652 ?— 

As there be three blew beans in a blew Bladdor, 
And thrice three rounds in a long ladder ; 
As there be three nooks in a corner Cap, 
And three corners and one in a Map; 
Even so, like unto these, there be three Univer- 
sities, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and James. 
S. F. Hutton. 
10, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Tower or Lonpon.—A friend of mine has 
diligently sought, with a view to purchase, 
a second-hand copy of Britton and Brayley’s 
‘Memoirs of the Tower of London,’ London, 
1830, 8vo, 374 pp. Among the illustrations 
are representations of the execution of Lady 
Jane Grey, the moat, and the Traitor’s Gate. 





Appeal is now made to your helpful pages, 
in the hope that some reader may know of a 
copy for sale. EuGene F. McPiKe. 

290, Kast 42nd Street, Chicago, U.S. 


Recap Firz Urse. — Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me where I can obtain 
information as to the life— preferably 
domestic—of Reginald Fitz Urse, one of the 
murderers of Thomas a Becket ? 

C. R. STONE. 

Helensbourne, Abingdon, Berks. 


Tue Conpapvo.—In December, 1652, soon 
after the unfortunate battle off Dungeness, 
a cruiser attached to the Dutch fleet picked 
up, off Dover, ‘‘a flyboat of London coming 
from the Condado with figs, the merchant 
being named William Watts.” Condado, 
which is also written Condute, seems to be 
the Spanish of the Italian contado and the 
English county, and in itself is a general and 
utterly vague term. A seventeenth-century 
Italian atlas which I consulted has, in the 
very neighbourhood of the Straits of Dover, 
Contado di Hollandia, di Flandra, and di 
Bolonia—probably also many others in many 
different neighbourhoods. All these appear 
to be outside the limit of inquiry ; as well as 
the several inland towns of Spain called 


| Condado. I take it that ‘‘the Condado” 


named was a maritime district—not a 
town — from which figs were habitually 
brought, though not necessarily grown 
there. Will some one familiar with the 


identify it ? a 
Ido not know whether the name William 
Watts may suggest anything, but in 1727 
one Richard Watts was factor at Smyrna. 
J. K. LAvuGuton. 


Duruam Grapuates.—I should be glad to 
receive information cuncerning the following : 

Anderson, Philip, L.Th., 1838. 

Dalton, Thomas, B.A., 1838. 

Davison, John, L.Th., 1836. 

Grieve, John, L.Th., 1836. 

Griffith, Henry Deer, B.A., 1837. 

Mackay, William, L.Th., 1838. 

Massie, Charles, L.Th., 1836. 

Pratt, Robert Forster, B.A., 1836. 

tobinson, Ralph, B.A., 1836. 
Watson, William Thomas, B A., 1836. 
W. C. Bou ter. 
28, Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 


Sm Georce Yonce.—Can any of your 
correspondents give me particulars of Sir 
George Yonge, who is referred to in ‘The 
Life of Sir John Beverly Robinson’ (Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada), by his son, Major- 
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General Robinson (Blackwood, 1894)? Sir 
George is there mentioned (chap. i. p. 11.), as 
Secretary of State in 1788. I should be glad 
to hear what is known of his life, parentage, 
«e. i 5 


E. S. M. 


(There is a full account in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED :— 
When love unites, wide space divides in vain: 
And hands may clasp across the spreading main. 
OVERY. 
The thunder down the dark ravine 
Crashed rattling from on high. 
C. TupMan. 
Str KR. Peer’s Frankep anp STAMPED 
Letrers.—In 1846 Sir Robert Peel wrote two 
letters to John Singleton, Esq., of Quinville, 
co. Clare, concerning the Irish famine. Both 
of the fine envelopes were franked as well as 
stamped. Is any otherexample of this phila- 
telic curiosity known to exist? It seems that 
about 1838 Peel franked thousands of beauti- 
ful envelopes forhimself and friends, not then 
anticipating the Act of 1840. His envelopes 
being the finest then known, he complied 
with the law by adding the penny stamp to 
the innocent ‘**frank.” I believe that it is 
little known that he was most liberal with 
his franked envelopes, as I have seen some 
of them covering letters of his political 
opponents. Jas. HAYEs. 
Church Street, Eunis. 


PortMaN Famitry.—From an article on the 
Portman family under ‘ Political Pen Pic- 
tures’ in 7’he Aing of 23 Dec., 1905, I cull the 
following extract :—- 

**Far more ancient than either of these [Somer- 
set] families is that of the Portmans of Orchard 
Portman. The ‘Men of the Gate’ were already 
famous in the days of the warrior king Edward I. 
They have ever since played an important part in 
our national history.” 

What authority is there for supposing that 

Portman the “Men of the Gate”? and 

what mention is there of them in history ? 
K. T. 

Sir Gerarp (or Garrett) FLEETWoop.— 
He was of Crawley, Hants, the second or 
third son of Sir William Fleetwood, of Cran- 
ford, Middlesex, Receiver of the Court of 
Wards, by his wife Joan, sister to Gervase, 
Lord Clifton of Leighton Bromswold. He 
was knighted 14 July, 1603; Ranger of 
Woodstock Park, 1611 ; M.P. for Woodstock 
in 1625 and 1626. A Royalist in the Civil 
War, he compounded for his delinquency on 
16 December, 1647, being fined 570/. At the 





the total value of his estate, this assessment 
was remitted. He is said to have married 
Isabel, daughter of Hercy Neville, of Grove, 
Notts, and widow successively of Sir John 


Harper and Sir Peter Frescheville, Kt. 
(Hunter’s ‘Fam. Min. Gen.,’ iv, 1235), 
‘*Tsabel, lady fileetewood, wife of Sir 


Garrett flleetewoode,” was buried at Bath 
Abbey, 24 November, 1642 (Genealogist, vi. 
N.S. 94). When did Sir Gerard die? He 
was still living on 6 May, 1651, when he was 
further fined 66/. for a portion of his estate 
not previously compounded for, but must 
then have been in advanced years. He is 
said to have died without issue, but he had 
at least one son, Dutton Fleetwood, who 
matriculated at Queen's College, Oxford, 
11 October, 1639, aged sixteen. 
W. D. PINKe 





Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 


DevonsHIRE Funerat Customs.—I have 
| been spending Christmas at the vicarage of 
'a small village in Devonshire, and noticed 
there two things which were new to me, but 
| which I was told are the regular custom 
there. 

1. On the morning of the day on which a 
funeral is to take place, one of the church 
bells is rung at eight o’clock for about five 
minutes. 

| 2. On the following Sunday the mourners 
/come to church, and together occupy the 
'same seat, but take no part in the service, 
/ remain seated all through it, use no books, 
/ but frequently apply their handkerchiefs to 
‘their faces. Is this a practice followed in 
|many English villages ? THomas Rutt. 

| [Many articles on the observance of Mourning 
Sunday will be found in 9" 8, ix., x., xi. 


Morner Curistmas. — It is somewhat 
strange that this expression is far from 
common—almost unknown. In connexion 
with children’s pleasures the mother comes 
first, and father keeps a back seat, except at 
the Christmas season, when it is Father 
Christmas and Daddy Christmas from bottom 
to top of the house. At any rate, that 
was my experience when a lad, before my 
faith in the deeds of Father Christmas was 
broken. Now and then a child would ask 
about the Mother Christmas, but this was 
rare, and seems a bit surprising, since mother 
rules as the “angel of the house.” As a lad 
I knew nothing about “Santa Claus,” not 
then introduced into chiidren’s Christmas 
keeping. Father or Daddy Christmas was 
the one who carried the bountiful bag, and 





same time he was assessed at 400/.; but 
upon proving that his debts were more than 





tumbled down the chimney into the hung- 
up stockings the dear presents — precious 
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enough then, but not to be compared with 
what tumbles into the stocking in these days 
of toys and joys without number. Do they 
talk about J/other Christmas any where ? 
Tos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


CoLtincwoop’s) DescenpAants. —In_ the 
Trafalgar Centenary celebrations it seems to 
have been assumed that there are now no 
living descendants of Admiral Lord Colling- 
wood. He left two daughters to survive 
him, viz, Sarah, wife of George Newnham, 
barrister-at-law, and Mary Patience, wife of 
Mr. Anthony Denny, these ladies being also 
coheiresses to their mother, Sarah, daughter 
of John Erasmus Blackett, proprietor of a 
beautiful estate at Hethpool, in the Cheviots. 
George Newnham assumed the additional 
name of Collingwood, and published a bio- 
graphy of his distinguished father-in-law. 
He is stated to have died a disappointed man, 
owing to the refusal, or neglect, of the 
Government of the day to make him a peer— 
under the title of Baron Collingwood. 

Both Mrs. Newnham - Collingwood and 
Mrs. Denny left issue, and I have reason to 
believe that descendants of the latter are in 
existence. I shall be glad of information 
about them or about Mrs. Newnham - 
Collingwood’s children. 

J. C. Hopason, F.S.A. 


Alnwick. 





Beplics, 
FAME. 
(10 S. iv. 249.) 

To find Fame, in the sense of Renown, 
represented in the way Mr. H. J. Barker 
mentions is very common in modern 
times; but I do not think she was ever 
so depicted by the ancients. yyy, as 
personified by Hesiod (‘Works and Days,’ 
760 sqq.), and Fama as personified by Virgil 
(‘ An.,’ iv. 173-88, and ix. 474), Ovid (‘ Met.,’ 
xii. 39 sgq.), Valerius Flaccus (ii. 116 sq.) and 
Statius (*Theb ,’ iii. 426 sgq.), stand rather 
for Report or Rumour than for Renown, and 
in the above passages no mention is made of 
a trumpet or a wreath. 

Fama does not seem to be frequently repre- 
sented in works of art. Spence in his 
‘Polymetis’ (I quote from the second edition) 
gives a representation of her as a nude 
winged figure, the upper portion of the wings 
being studded with eyes (pl. xxix. fig. 4), and 
with reference to it says (at p. 214) :— 

_“The only figure I have ever seen of her is the 
little one in brass in the Great Duke’s collection at 


= ” 


Florence, from which this was copied. 














On p. 149, n. 67, he says :— 

‘“*T have never observed any figure of Gloria 
among the antiques I have met with. The Roman 
poets speak of her sometimes in a good, and some- 
times in a bad sense.” 

Of the bad sense—7.e, as equivalent to 
Jactantia—he gives as an example Horace, 
*Epist.’ IL. i. 177. He might have added 
‘Odes,’ I. xviii. 15, and ‘Sat.,’ I. vi. 23; and 
Vergil, ‘n.,’ xi. 708. As exemplifying the 
good sense he quotes Silius, xv. 98, and Vale- 
rius Flaccus, i 78 sqq. 

On the same page Spence refers to pl. xxiii. 
fig. 2, a delineation of Honos, taken from a 
common medal of the reign of Titus, on 
which he appears partially draped, and hold- 
ing a spear in one hand and a horn of plenty 
in the other, and adds :— 

** He is called Honos on a medal too, where you 
see him joined with Virtus; and they perhaps 
generally made a male of this deity, and called him 
by the name of Honos, rather than Gloria ; because 
the latter was sometimes used in a bad sense (for 
Vain-Glory) among them.” 

‘‘Honos et Virtus” are, I take it, approxi- 
mately equivalent to “Fame and Valour,” 
our morestrictly ethical conceptionsof Honour 
and Virtue being rather foreshadowed by the 
Roman ideas of which Fides and Justitia are 
the respective tallies. ‘Temples of Honos and 
Virtus, so connected that the former was 
only approachable through the latter were 
vowed by M. Claudius Marcellus, and dedi- 
cated by his son about Bc. 204. C. Marius 
built another temple to these deities on the 
Arx Capitolina about Bc. 101. 

Joun 3B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Samuel Butler, who was Milton’s con- 
. _ 

temporary, took another view of Fame 
(‘ Hudibras,’ Part II. canto i. 45, &c.). His 
Fame would seem to be Rumour rather than 
Renown ; but, after all, what is Renown but 
established Rumour ?— 

There is a tall long-sided dame 

(But wond’rous light) ycleped Fame, 

That like a thin cameleon boards 

Herself on air, and eats her words; 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears | 

Like hanging sleeves, lined through with ears, 

And eyes and tongues, as poets list, 

Made good by deep mythologist;— 

With these she through the welkin flies, 

And sometimes carries truth, oft lies. 


Two trumpets she does sound at once, 
But both of clean contrary tones ; 

But whether both with the same wind, 
Or one before, and one behind, 

We know not; only this can tell, 

The one sounds vilely, th’ other well ; 
And therefore vulgar authors name 
The one Good, th’ other Evil Fame. 


There is a valuable note on the black and 
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the white wings of Fame in Sir Egerton 
Brydges’s edition of Milton (vol. v. p. 124) :— 

** Milton, in his poem ‘In Quint. Nov.,’ speaking 
of Fame, says, 

Induit et variis exilia corpora plumis. 
I do not recollect any instance of Fame having two 
wings of different colours assigned by any of the 
Roman poets. Milton seems to have equipped his 
deity very characteristically, by borrowing one 
wing from Infamy, and another from Victory or 
Glory, as they are both described by Silius Italicus ; 
where Virtue contrasts herself with Pleasure or 
Dissipation, Ixv. 95:— 
f _ Atris 

Cirea te semper volitans Infamia pennis ; 

Mecum Honor, et Landes, et leto Gloria vultu, 

Et Decus, et niveis Victoria concolor alis. 
Ben Jonson in one of his Masks introduces Fama 
Bona attired in white, with white wings; and she 
terms herself ‘the white-wing’d maid.’ Dunster.” 

St. SWITHIN. 


The passage quoted from ‘Samson Agon- 
istes’ has always puzzled the attentive 
reader of Milton. Jortin’s comments on 
Milton are generally of a high order, and in 
this case especially so. He cannot tell why 
Milton makes Fame a god, unless deities are 
of both sexes. For since Hesiod deified her 
as a goddess all other poets have followed 
on. Jortin carries it further with v. 19 of 
‘Lycidas’ :— 

So may some gentle Muse, 

With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 

And as he passes turn, 

And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 
Jortin says it may bea “false print,” mean- 
ing misprint. I think it can be read as 
referring to the body of Lycidas, “in sable 
shroud,” floating by. Possibly Hesiod’s Phy 
might have led Milton to think of Rumour, 
and so treat it as masculine. The names on 
the wings are from Horace, Jortin thinks 
(‘ Ode,’ II. ii. 7). I do not quite see that they 
are so. Chaucer far more naturally saw the 
hill of this “ House of Fame” engraven “ with 
famous folkes names,” and to show the 
transiency of Fame he makes some of the 
letters scarcely legible :— 

They weran almost off-thawen so, 
That of the letters one or two 
Were molte away of ev'ry name. 

Bacon in his ‘Wisdom of the Ancients’ 
makes Fame the sister of the giants or 
Titans, who made a war on Jove. When they 
were slain by lightning, the earth, their 
mother, in her wrath brought forth Fame. 
This he gets from ‘ Ain,,’iv. 178. He winds 
all up thus :— 

**So as rebellious actions and seditious reports 


differ nothing in kind and blood, but as it were in 


sex only, the one sort being masculine and the | 


other feminine.” 









This is really cleverly dexterous, and gives 
a little support to my suggestion above, 
that Milton was thinking of Rumour. The 
| seditious reports are rumores 
| It would be a very valuable contribution 
‘to literature if some erudite person would 
re-edit the ‘Wisdom of the Ancients,’ going 
‘through the whole of the mythological allu- 
sions, which are innumerable, and giving 
| references to the authorities supporting them. 
| IT have on many occasions wished to trace the 
| allusions, and frequently have been unable to 
‘find any authority for them. May it be 
| supposed that often there is none ? 
| In the ‘Classical Manual’ Fame is said to 
| be represented by Greeks and Romans with 
| wings on her back, and a trumpet, or double 
| trumpet, in her hand. This to denote that 
she gives forth either truth or falsehood. 
| Mistaque cum veris passim commenta vagantur 
| Millia rumorum. : ear 
| Ovid, ‘ Met.,’ xii 54. 
| In Virgil's grand description of Fame 
referred to above she is shown as a gigantic 
| monster of innumerable tongues, mouths, 
eyes, and ears. Lovely is the line of descrip- 
|tion, a miracle of exquisite speech, that 
quite accounts for Dante’s worship of his 
| guide and master :— 
Nocte volat cceli medio, terraeque per umbram 
| Stridens. 
| Her immensity is depicted by her raising 
| herself into the air, yet still continuing to 
| tread the earth, though her head is hidden in 
| the clouds, like a growing volume of smoke. 
'She enlarges at each repetition, viresque 
acquirit eundo. Nobody has ever gone much 
bevond this. 

The abridged Polymetis says she is repre- 
sented in the Vatican Virgil as flying with a 
message from Juno to Turnus, with a glory 
round her head, surrounded with clouds, and 
a veil so held in each hand as to circle over- 
head in emblem of her bow, and to show her 
to be aninhabitant of the air. Lucian seems 
to think the eyes and ears all over her body are 
rather ridiculous. Symbols represented in 
painting must constantly be incongruous. 


C. A. Warp. 


Walthamstow. 


Fame should be represented by an angel 
with wings and blowing of trumpet, but not 
necessarily, one would have thought, holding 
a wreath. The medieval wreath is supposed 
to have been adopted by the Crusaders, in 
the fourteenth century, from the Saracenic 
turban, to distinguish a knight, and consisted 
of the twisted garland of cloth by which the 
‘knightly crest was aftixed or held to the 
|helmet. The decorative wreath of leaves, 
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however, would be quite appropriately carried 
by an angel as a messenger of fame, since it 
was used to crown the victors in games and 
conquerors in war; but it is apparently 
appropriated more generally to the goddess 
of successful conquest, Victory, who carries 
a palm branch or a laurel crown. A bas- 
relief on the Arch of Titus represents that 
emperor in his car at the procession on 
account of the conquest of Jerusalem, and 
behind him stands a winged figure of Victory, 
holding a crown of gold (corona triumphalis), 
made in imitation of laurel leaves, over the 
conqueror’s head. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcnaet. 

6, Elgin Court, W. 

It is not easy to say which of the many 
representations of Fame is the most correct, 
but Virgil’s description holds a high place. 
See ‘Mueid,’ iv. 174-88. 

J. A. J. Houspen. 

In ‘ Bacon’s Essays,’ edited by W. C. 
Taylor, LLD., is an artistic vignette of Fame 
blowing a trumpet heavenwards with her 
right hand, and pointing downward to earth 
with her left. The description is given 
underneath :— 

“*The poets make Fame a monster; they describe 
her in part finely and elegantly, and in part gravely 
and sententiously ; they say look how many feathers 
she hath, so many eyes she hath underneath, so 
many tongues, so many voices, she pricks up so 
many ears.”—P. 82. 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





CATALOGUES OF MSS. (10% S, iv. 368, 415, 
436, 531). —No argument appears necessary 
to enforce the importance of the general 
availability of the Catalogues of the MSS. in 
the British Museum, especially to students 
resident in the country, and it is a matter 
for regret that a larger number of the public 
libraries have not complete sets of these 
invaluable publications. Mr. Mason refers 
to the fact that in the list supplied to him 
by the Museum authorities no price was 
aftixed to the ‘Index to the Additions, 1783 
to 1835.’ The reason, no doubt, is that the 
Index in question is not to be acquired at 
any price. It is a volume issued in 1849, 
and, if lam rightly informed, only 100 copies 
were printed. The collections of Cole, 
Woolley, Burrell, Hayley, Symmes, Bray, 
Kerrich, Essex, Wood, Banks, Mitchell, and 
Stepney are all included in this invaluable 
Index, which runs from the conclusion of the 
Ayscough Catalogue, No. 5,017 to 10,018, 
and includes over a hundred of the Sloane 
collection transferred to the MS. Depart- 





ment after the publication of the Ayscough 
Catalogue, and not included therein. Some 
years ago I had to borrow from London a 
copy of this volume, as no copy was to be 
found in any of the libraries in Manchester. 
Since that time, I am happy to say. I have 
been able to complete my set of the Museum 
Catalogues by adding this volume. I rather 
think that there is no printed and published 
catalogue of some two or three thousand of 
the Museum MSS., nor any indication in 
print of their contents, save what this Index 
affords. It is some time since I worked on 
these catalogues, but believe that the un- 
catalogued numbers are between 5,017 and 
7,084, or possibly up to 8,220, when the 
catalogue of acquisitions in 1831 commences. 
W. A. CopINGER. 
Kersal Cell, Manchester. 


CAMPBELLS IN THE STRAND (10% §S. iv. 509). 
—No trace is left either of the original 
‘“‘Three Crowns,” or of the ‘‘ Globe” Tavern 
at the corner of Craven Street, which the 
“Three Crowns” is, in one instance at least, 
described as being next door to. In 1683 
this “Three Crowns” was the sign of John 
Wright, haberdasher (‘ London Bankers,’ by 
F. G. H. Price), before, of course, the Camp- 
bell in question moved to the premises in 
the Strand afterwards those of Campbell 
& Coutts. John Campbell died in 1712, 
but his name was retained, for the firm 
was styled Campbell & Coutts until 1756, 
owing to George Campbell, a relative of 
James, having been taken into partnership 
by Middleton. In 1756 Campbell & Coutts 
were advertised as treasurers for the British 
Lying-in Hospital for Married Women, in 
Brownlow Street, Long Acre (Whitehall 
Evening Post, 23 Dec.,1756). In Wheatley’s 
‘London’ we are told that Coutts & Co. 
were established in St. Martin’s Lane, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, by one Middleton, a 
goldsmith, and John Campdleli, a relative of 
the Duke of Argyll. See also ‘ London 
Bankers,’ by F. G. Hilton Price ; and ‘Coutts 
& Co.,’ by Ralph Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 

George Campbell was the Campbell of both 
Middleton & Campbell and Campbell & 
Coutts. He was son of John Campbell, of 
Campbell & Middleton. Zhe Week of 20 July, 
1870, says he was a cadet of the house of 
Argyll; but the genealogy of the article is 
slovenly, and I have been unable to verify, 
corroborate, or negative the statement. 
George died sp. His sister Elizabeth married 
John Peagrum, of Colchester and Knights- 
bridge, and her daughter married James 
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Coutts, of London, banker. I think there 
must be some error about the date 1692, for 
George Middleton of Campbell & Middleton 
was only born in 1682. RK. R. Stoddart gives 
the tale of the ten-year-old boy taking his 
future father-in-law into partnership ; but, as 
other statements show, he was prone to listen 
to garrulous persons. 
M. McGritcurist-GILcuRIst. 
4, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


Staines Bripce (10 8. iv. 469, 536).— 
“This bridge consists principally of three 
extremely tlat segmental arches of granite, 
the middle arch being of 74 ft. span and the 
lateral ones 66 ft. each.” This is from Bray- 
ley’s ‘Surrey,’ vol. ii. p. 277, and the next 
sentence is the comment upon the narrow- 
ness of the 9ft. piers, which I should like to 
prove or disprove. F. TURNER. 


Semper Famiry (10 §. iv. 487).—This 
name occurs very rarely in the English 
records which I have consulted, and [ have 
not yet seen it once in the Irish. Though 
the few references found may not relate to 


celebrated architect, who was born at Ham- 
burg in 1804. One of his principal works 
was the theatre at Dresden. In consequence 
of political troubles he came to England, 
| and was made an Associate of the Royal 
‘Academy. In May, 1879, he died rather 
| suddenly at Rome. Cur. WATSON. 


Ductemore (10'S, iv. 328).—‘‘ Moor” being 
‘the Anglo-Saxon m¢r— waste land, or land 
| rendered waste by water, would not Ducie- 
| more be merely the moor appertaining to one 
of the name of Ducie? Although it is not 
apparent from gazetteers at hand in which 
county Duciemoor is situated, it is perhaps 
remarkable that there is a Moreton in Staffs 
and a Moreton-in-the-Marsh in North-East 
Gloucestershire, in which county is Tort- 
worth Hall, the seat of the Earl of Ducie, 
whose ancestor Matthew Duce Moreton (son 
or grandson, apparently, of Sir Robert Ducie, 
founder of the family) was created, in 1720, 
Lord Duce, Baron of J/oreton in the county 
lof Stafford. The Tortworth barony was one 
| of subsequent creation to that of Moreton in 





the family of Semper of Montserrat, yet it | 


may be worth recording instances of this un- 
common name. 
It is found twice in the ‘ Letters and 


‘Staffordshire. J. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

| © Drinkinas”: “ Drinkinc Time” (10S, 

‘iv. 506).—Halliwell says of “drinking” : “This 
term is now applied to a refreshment betwixt 


Papers, Foreign and Domestic,’ of Henry VIII. | meals taken by farm labourers.” “ Leven,” 


(ed. Brewer and Gairdner) :— 


“levener,’ ‘‘leven o'clock,’ “ bever,’ and 


1. “A book of prests of money in Seland | *]owance” are all used to cover a slight 


to shipmen by Lelegrave’s bidding, and writ-| snap in the field, and mean any trivial 
ing for the King’s business done per Semper.” | refreshment taken between regular meal- 
Various sums paid to shipmen in Zealand by times. Then, again, we find “to drink by 
Lelegrave’s bidding from 3 Aug. to 15 Sept. | word of mouth,” which often happened at 
To Bowen Adrien at Midilborowe by Wm. ‘these times. A bottle of beer was carried 
Beynam. fo Adrian Bos, by Semper and into the hayfield, and several workers would 
Beynam, 361. Fl. Each payment is! search fora vessel to pour the precious liquor 
signed by the mark of the receiver. (14) into, but the search might be unsuccessful ; 
pages.) Date 1530. 'then it was agreed ‘‘to drink by word of 

2. Certificate by Robert Ross, curate of | mouth”—in other words, to imbibe direct 
Watford, Line. dioc., 18 April, 1537, that he! from the orifice in the bottle. This gave the 
has heard the confession of Katharine | advantage to the one who drank first, more 
Yngram and administered the sacrament to, especially if he was accustomed to this mode 
her. Signed in the same hand :—Robertus | of swallowing. It did not ensure an equal 
Semper. (In Latin, small paper, 1 page.) | division of drink to allin the company. The 
[his person is described as “Semper alias saying has a kind of classic origin, as it was 
Ross ” in the index. 


Ds. 








The next reference is in the ‘ Acts of the 
Privy Council,’ *‘ At the Sterre Chambre, the 
vij® of Maye, 1559.” “A warraunt to —— 
to paie unto John Sely and Bartholomew | 
Semper lvij' xviij* viij' due unto them for | 
water cariages in the Kinges Majesties 
service to the fortificacions of Alderney.” 

The only other mention of this name which 
at present I have come across is in Bryan's 
‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’ in 
which an account is given of G. Semper, a 


| 


used by Shadwell, who succeeded Dryden as 


Poet Laureate. W. W. GLenny. 


Barking, Essex. 


AnToNIO CANOoVA IN ENGLAND (10 S. iv. 
448, 518).—Your correspondent will find in 
‘Lectures on Painting and Design,’ by B. R. 
Haydon, the following notice on p. 224:— 

“At this ‘crise de la bataille’ Waterloo was 
won ; Canova was sent officially to Paris, to arrange 
the departure of the Apollo, &c., for Rome [1815]. 
My intimate friend, Hamilton, met Canova at the 
Duke’s in Paris: the Elgin Marbles were often the 
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topic of talk : Canova was officially coming to thank 
the Prince Regent; and on this important visit 
rested our only hopes! In November, 1815, Canova 
arrived, and was at Burnet’s Hotel. Wilkie saw 
him first, and, not understanding him, came to the 
Student, and declared he did not think highly of 
the Marbles: the Student hurried away to the 
Foreign Ottice, where Hamilton was Under-Secre- 
tary, and they went to Canova’s immediately. After 
the ceremonies of introduction were over, he asked 
him, ‘What do you think of the Marbles?’ He 
replied they were the finest things on earth, and he 
would have walked barefoot from Rome to have 
seen them. He added the union of life and idea 
was perfect, and that they would overturn the 
whole system of form in high art. Hamilton took 
him the first time he went to the Marbles: the 
Student went with him the second time, and he 
(Canova) said he always believed the genuine works 
of the Greeks had even more of every-day nature 
than we saw in the other ancient works. Backed 
as all admirers were thus by Canova, the Govern- 
ment began to melt, for the ministers saw they 
must become the ridicule of Europe if they obsti- 
nately persisted in their indifference, and in the 
following year, 1816, a Committee was granted.” 
In the same volume, on p. 292, is the follow- 
ing interesting letter :— 
Translation of a Letter from the Cavilier Canova 
to the Earl of Elgin. 
London, 10th November, 1815. 
My Lorp,—Permit me to express the sense of the 
great gratification which have received from 
having seen in London the valuable antique 
Marbles which you have brought hither from 
Greece. I think that I can never see them often 
enough, and although my stay in this great capital 
must be extremely short, I dedicate every moment 
that I can spare to the contemplation of these cele- 
brated remains of ancient art. I admire in them 
the truth of nature, united to the choice of the 
finest forms. Everything here breathes life, with a 
veracity, with an exquisite knowledge of art, but 
without the least ostentation or parade of it, which 
is concealed by consummate and masterly skill. 
The naked is perfect flesh, and most beautiful in 
its kind. I think myself happy in having been able 
to see with my own eyes these distinguished works ; 
and I should feel perfectly satistied if 1 had come to 
London only to view them. Upon which account 
the admirers of art, and the artists, will owe to your 
lordship a lasting debt of gratitude for having 
brought amongst us these noble and magnificent 
ieces of sculpture; and for my own part I beg 
eave to return you my own most cordial acknow- 
ledgments ; and 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
CANOVA. 
In ‘The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, 
Esq., M.A.R.A.,’ vol. i. p.313 (published 1831), 
is a reference to Canova :— 


“Canova visited England in the summer of 
1816, and was then very much struck with the 
ictures, as well as pleased with Fuseli’s society. 
This eminent sculptor remarked that he not only 
showed the brilliancy of genius in his conversation, 
but that he spoke Italian with the purity of a well- 
educated native of Rome.” 


In the life of Roubiliac by Allan Cunning- 





ham are the following remarks by Canova 
upon the statue of Eloquence by Roubiliac 
on the monument to the memory of the 
Duke of Argyle in Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey :— 

‘*He [Canova] was so struck with its beauty, he 
stood before it full ten minutes, muttered his 
surprise in his native language—passed on, and 
returning in a few minutes said, ‘ This is one of the 
noblest statues I have seen in England.’” 

Canova was very friendly with Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and greatly appreciated his work, 
and when he returned to Italy he sent Sir 
Francis Chantrey a colossal bust of himself. 
This bust, after Chantrey’s decease, was 
purchased by my master, Edwin Smith, 
sculptor, and is now in the Museum, Weston 
Park, Sheftield. I believe Canova exhibited 
his statue of Terpsichore in the Royal 
Academy at the same time as Sir Francis 
Chantrey exhibited his beautiful group of 
‘The Sleeping Children.’ 7 

In Flaxman’s lectures on sculpture there is 
an interesting address on the death of 
Canova. CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Rott oF CARLAVEROCK (10% §. iv. 529).— 
There are at least two English translations 
of this. The most recent is that published, 
with notes, by T. Wright, 1864; but the 
earlier edition of the Anglo-Norman verse, 
with an English translation by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 1828, is valuable for the biographical 
notices of the personages mentioned by the 
poet. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 

The Antiquarian Repertory (1779), vol. ii. 
pp. 107, &c., gives a version from the Cotton- 
ian MS. (Caligula A. xviii.). 

JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

[Mr. F. G. Harry and Mr. R. O. HEstop also 
thanked for replies. ] 


TWIZZLE-TWIGS (10* §. iv. 507).—This name 
for the jointed rush is known in the Mid- 
lands— generally, I should say. Small 
branches twisted on trees are ‘“ twizzled” 
together, and other things in a state of con- 
fusion are *‘ twizzled”’ or ‘‘ravelled.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


There is a Yorkshire hamlet called Wig- 
twizzle, ten miles north-west of Sheftield. 
The name has been variously spelt since 
the time of Edward I. The following are 
samples: Wygestwysell (1280), Wytwisle 
(1329), Wiggetwisell (1638), Twigtwizell (in 
Bradfield parish register, 1707), Wihtwizzle 
(Ordnance Survey, 1891). Is it possible that 
the name is in any way connected with the 
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twizzle-twigs, or jointed rush, mentioned by 
Mr. Strrwett? The hamlet stands 700 ft. 
above sea-level, on the edge of the celebrated 
Broomhead grouse moors, where, however, 
logs and rushy places frequently occur. 

T. Water Hate. 

Tete-\-TetE Portraits 1x ‘Tur Town 
AND Country MaGazing’ (10% §S. iv. 241, 
342, 462, 522).—There seems to be little doubt 
that Capr. HerBert King Hatt has identi- 
fied Admiral ‘Sternpost,” for there is no 
evidence that any other than Harry Paulet, 
sixth Duke of Bolton, bore such a sobriquet. 
The JMayazine, however, gives a different 
explanation of the origin of the nickname :— 

‘* He called, as it is said, a council of war with 
his carpenter, in order to determine upon the real 
or wnagiary state of his sfernpost, and from whence 
he has derived the title of Admiral Sternpost.” 

The editor of the ‘ Téte-a-Tétes’ goes on 
to give another obvious clue :— 

‘* Like his predecessor in his title, he was caught 
in the same net by the lures of Polly Peachum. It 
is true he could not boast that he had the original 
Polly. 

The reference, of course, points to Lavinia 
Fenton, the Polly Peachum of ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ who married Charles Paulet, third 
Duke of Bolton, the uncle of Admiral Stern- 
post. A comparison of this Téte-a-téte 
portrait with a contemporary print would 
probably clear away any uncertainty. 

There are other blanks in my list which 
a person well acquainted with naval bio- 
graphies would be able to fill up, such as 
the Valiant Commander (vol. xii. 457), the 
Gallant Admiral (vol. xiv. 171), the Blooms- 
bury Bon Vivant (vol. xvii. 401), the Gallant 
Sea Captain (vol. xix. 249), the Dastardly 
Mariner (vol. xx. 200), and Old Nauticus 
(vol. xx. 440). I hope that Capr. Kine 
HALL can spare the time to refer to these 
pages of the WJagazine. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 

ScaLLions (10 S, iv. 327, 375).—In the 
‘Promptorium Parvulorum,’ iii, 442, under 
‘Scale, of a leddur, quotations are given, 
from Palsgrave, “scale of a ladder ; escheilon,” 
and from Cotgrave, “a little ladder or skale, 
a small step or greece.” W. C. B. 

I think that I am misrepresented at the 
last reference when I am made to say that 
Bailey in his ‘ Dictionary’ (1740) gives “an 
ascalon” as being “a kind of small onion 
of Ascalon, a City of Palestine.” What 
Bailey says, and what I said, was that ‘a 
SCALLION is a kind of small onion of 

A scalon.” 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHaegt. 








WakertLey (10 §. iv. 369, 433).—Robert 
Wakerley was appointed rector of Covington, 
Huntingdonshire, in 1556, the patron of the 
living being ** Lady Anna Russell, Countess 
of Bedford.” He died in February, 1557, 
and willed to be buried in the chancel. He 
left 50s. to the church, and 50s. to the chancel 
dilapidations, the 5/. to be in the hands of 
Sir Anthony Hopkins and John Robynson, 
of Spaldwick. Ri. Hopkins was appointed 
prebendary of Spaldwick in 1557. 
W. kh. W. 

Cricker: PricrurES AND ENGRAVINGS 
(10S. iv. 9, 132, 238, 496).—In Mr. Lionel 
Cust’s ‘ History of Eton College,’ Duckworth 
& Co., 1899, facing p. 240, is a picture 
described in the list of illustrations as “A 
Cricket-match at Eton. From a_ Fish 
Strainer.” In the foreground are the players 


wearing knee-breeches and tall hats. The 
umpire has top boots on. It is a single- 
wicket game, close to the Thames. In the 


background is Windsor Castle. _ 
{OBERT PIERPOINT. 

I have just come upon an early example, 
about 1790, oblong 8vo, probably an illustra- 
tion from The Gentleman's Magazine or some 
similar journal of the period. It is entitled 
‘View of Harrow School,’ engraved (on 
copper) by S. Rawle, and depicts seven boys, 
in knee- breeches and white stockings, 
engaged in the game. Only one wide short 
wicket, of two stumps, is visible. The 
familiar school and church form the back- 
ground, and four other boys are merely 
looking on. Wm. JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


HeEraAxps’ VISITATIONS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
1681 (10 §, iv. 530).—Mr. W. C. Metcalfe, in 
the preface to his edition of the Visitations 
of the above county, 1564" and 1618, says: 
“The third and last visitation of Northamp- 
tonshire. including Rutlandshire, is that of 
1681-2, being K.I. at the College of Arms, 
no copy of which is known to exist else- 
where.” Mr. G. W. Marshall, in Zhe 
Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 265, N.S., states the 
same. JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


Tue Pounp, Rocnuester Row (10% §S. iv. 
288).—I am afraid that it is impossible to 
hold out to Mr. TANSLEY much hope as to a 
picture of the old Pound being procurable. 
I have no recollection of having seen one, and 
I think that if such had been obtainable, it 
would have been reproduced in Mr. J. E. 
Smith’s ‘ Memorials of St. John the Evange- 
list,’ where one would naturally look for it ; 





indeed, 1 have some faint recollection of its 
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being inquired for at the time of the pre- 
paration of that volume, presumably without 
success. Mr. Smith thus alludes to this old 
landmark in the old city :— 

“In the wide space at the junction of Old 
Rochester Row and Rochester Row, once stood the 
parish Pound-house, a carpenter's shop, and a fine 
old tree The buildings—Pound Place—were re- 
le the site added to the public highway in 

€ ~v- 

It is just possible that 7'he J/lustrated Lon- 
lon News or The Illustrated T'imes—the latter, 
I think, had then a separate existence, being 
afterwards absorbed by the other journal— 
depicted this quaint survival of the past at 
the time of its demolition ; or, if not, perhaps 
it was done by 7'he Builder. There was a 
model of the building and its adjuncts, made 
to scale, in the Westminster Industrial Exhi- 
bition held in Victoria Street in 1879, but I 
cannot say what became of it at the close of 
the exhibition. I always felt that it was a 
pity it was not secured by the parish authori- 
ties, and placed permanently in the Free 
Library in Great Smith Street. It would 
now, in this era of constant changes, be of 
much interest to Westminster residents and 
others. The spot at which it stood has been 
subjected to many changes. The huge ware- 
house of the Army and Navy Stores, a new 
fire station, and Grey Coat Gardens, consist- 
ing of many suites of flats, are all recent addi- 
tions. The only piece of antiquity here is the 
Grey Coat Hospital, now a girls’ school, and 
that has had one or two additions made to it 
during the last few years. 

W. E. Garvanp-OXxtey. 

Westminster. 


Lonpon Parocutat History (10 §S. iy. 
288).—See Thomas Allen’s ‘Hist. and Antiq. of 
London,’ 1828, vol. iii—SS. Anne and Agnes, 
p. 37,and St. John Zachary, p. 57 ; and James 
Elmiss’s ‘Topographical Dictionary,’ 1831, 
p. 17 (SS. Anne and Agnes). ‘St. Anne’s 
was known as St. Anne in-the-Willows, and 
later it might have been known as St. Anne- 
in-the- Limes, from the lime-trees that 
flourished before the church.” (See Strype’s 
‘Stow,’ Book III. p. 101). Of this church 
Weale, in his ‘ Pictorial Handbook of London’ 
(Bohn, 1854), p. 312, says: “A square in- 
terior, similar to St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and 
originally very symmetrical.” 

Among the prints belonging to the Cor- 
poration of London in the Guildhall Library 
are :— 

1. A view of SS. Anne and Agnes’s church. 

2. A drawing of the same. 

3. The south prospect of the same, under 
which is a circular letter to attend the 





love-feast of SS. Anne and Agnes, 26 July, 
1735. 

4. SS. Anne and Agnes united with St. 
John Zachary, with a description, 1814, 
Coney del , Skelton sculp. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcuak-. 


Open-atrR Puxpits (10% §. iv. 430).—The 
lovely old fourteenth - century ** Reader’s 
Pulpit” at Shrewsbury Abbey is often cited 
as an external one, but was not originally so. 
It was built within the refectory, and has 
simply been rendered an open-air pulpit by 
the destruction of its immediate surround- 
ings. It stood, when erected, much as do 
the well-known thirteenth-century one in 
the refectory at Chester Cathedral and one 
at Tintern Abbey, and, like them, was 
entered from the cloisters behind. A simi- 
larly placed pulpit, of about the same date, 
may be seen ai Beaulieu Church, Hants. 

The most perfect old open-air pulpit in 
this country is in the first court of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. It was incorporated into 
that building, it is recorded, by Waynflete, 
when he erected the present college (1473- 
1481). 

There is an external pulpit (modern) at 
the north-west end of St. Mary’s Church, 
Whitechapel, and one has within recent years 
been placed upon the north side of St. James's 
Church, Piccadilly, an edifice built by Wren 
in 1684. ; . 

At St. Di¢, in France, a pulpit exists 
outside the cathedral, but within its cloisters. 
Upon the north side of St. Lo Cathedral 
(Normandy) there is an exterior pulpit ; and 
at Vitré (Ille-et-Vilaine) is one of the finest 
exterior pulpits in the world. It is carried 
up from the ground by a tall base and shaft, 
is ornately carved, and surmounted by an 
exceedingly beautiful spiral canopy. 

Upon the north wall of St. Stephen’s 

Cathedral, Vienna, an external pulpit pro- 
jects. : 
? (Juite a number of old outside pulpits may 
be seen in Germany. Some are attached to 
churches ; others are upon the edge of 
churchyards; and a few are isolated in 
cemeteries. One of the last is at Mainbern- 
heim, in Bavaria. It is of Renaissance date, 
its stone sounding-board (if so it may be 
termed) supported by massive columns, 
lapped by an ogee outlined roof, and sur- 
mounted by a weather vane. It isapproached 
by winding stairs. 

Aschaffenburg — the minster church—has 
a parapet of open stonework enclosing its 
yard. At one corner, carried upon a semi- 
circular corbel, is a pulpit—one that 
thoroughly commands the ground outside, 
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which lies, perhaps, 12 feet below it. Some- 
what the same sort of arrangement may be 
seen in the out-of-doors pulpit at Bamberg 
(Bavaria). 

In the interesting old town of Schwabisch- 
Gmiind (Wirtemberg) is the Salvator 
Kirche, the lower part of which is excavated 
(a kind of grotto) in the actual limestone 
rock, and probably dates from pagan times. 
The chapel above appeared to be of fifteenth- 
century date. Near its altar, a doorway 
gives access toan external octagonal pulpit, 
which has figures carved upon each of its 
cants. 

Many will recollect with pleasure the 
beautiful circular exterior pulpit of marble 
(with a handsome sounding-board above, 
taking the same outline), atone corner of the 
cathedral at Prato, eleven’ miles from 
Florence, and the exquisitely carved groups 
of dancing figures with which the outside of 
this cleverly designed rostrum is ornamented. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

There is an external pulpit at the grand 
cathedral of Seville. 

It is perhaps surprising that no one has 
suggested that low-side windows were to 
serve as pulpits when an «al fresco congrega- 
tion was to be addressed. I should be sorry, 
however, to have to maintain the theory. 

St. SwITHIN. 

See 9'" S. viii. 325, 394, 489 ; ix. 56, 157, 356° 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


NELSON’s SIGNAL (10 §. iv. 321, 370, 411, 


471, 533).—Mr. Warp seems to think that I 


list in ‘ Oliver & Boyd’s Edinburgh 
Almanac’) in the north of Scotland is Gerry 
—(/ hard, and e as in Kerry. I can hardly 
think that Jf.A4.P. is correct, as cited by Mr. 
PLATT, in giving “Geevy ” as the pronun- 
ciation of *“ Garioch (the title) ”—the eldest 
son of the Earl of Mar bears the title Lord 
Garioch—and there is certainly a variant of 
the ‘* Garrick ” of ‘Who’s Who.’ 
J. Gricor. 

The name of this district is pronounced 
Gary, riming with the Christian name 
Mary. In the district the a is sounded rather 
short. ‘Who’s Who’ and J/.4.P. are equally 
at fault. R. E. B. 

Cuurcn Spoons (10 §. iv. 468; v. 13).— 
Walker's ‘ History of the Cathedral Church 
of Wakefield’ contains the following at 
pp. 135-6 :— 

‘*The spoon was given by Mr. J. I. Fernandes, 
because he saw the late vicar (Rev. C. J. Camidge), 
remove afly out of the wine, with his penknife, 
during a celebration of the Holy Communion ; and, 
resolved that this should not occur again, he 
requested the vicar to procure a spoon at his (Mr. 
Fernandes’s) charge. The length of the spoon is 
8 inches, of the bowl 25, its width being 2 inches, 
and the length of the Apostle is 14 inches. The 
Apostle is at the end of the spoon, but it is difficult 
to decide which of the twelve is represented. On 
the back of the spoon is the inscription—‘ Pre- 
sented by J. L. Fernandes to All Saints’ Church, 
Wakefield, 1869,° wiLa the crest of Fernandes. 
The hall-marks are J. & J. W., Queen's head, 
lion passant.” 

The spoon is silver-gilt. 
Mattruew H. Peacock. 

Wakefield Grammar School. 








ought totranscribe, and ‘N.&Q.’ ought toprint, 
what the logs have to say about this signal. 
I have no intention of doing so for my part, 
or of asking our Editor to dosoon his. I 
gave Mr. Warp the references, and if he 
would devote to examining these some of the 
time he spends in writing about what he 
does not understand, he might arrive at a 
definite conclusion. It would, at any rate, 
be better than supporting his story by a 
reference to an American common- place 
book. J. K. Laveuton. 


GARIOCH : ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 S. v. 9). 
—In Aberdeenshire this word is invariably 
pronounced Gherry—the (A hard as in ghetto, 
the word as rhyming with sherry. 

Joun Murray. 


50, Albemarle Street, W. 


The pronunciation of Garioch as a surname 
(and it is so uncommon that there is only one 
person so named in the Scotch ecclesiastical 


I find the passage in Lee’s ‘ Directorium ’ 
|(to which Mr. Street unfortunately gave no 
| exact reference ; the index does not help) at 
|p. 89 of the second edition, 1865. Is it 
| known whence Lee derived this part of his 
book? What is the practice of the Roman 
| Church ? Are spiked spoons there used? 
Or is it merely an accident that in some 
church a ‘‘mulberry spoon” has been sub- 
stituted for a perforated spoon (not having a 
spiked handle) which had been lost ? 


Paut WHITEHEAD (10 §. iv. 468).—At the 
east end of West Wycombe Church, Bucks, 
which stands on the summit of a steep hill 
surrounded by some fine old trees, there is a 
Grecian hexagonal mausoleum of the Tuscan 
order, dedicated to ‘ George Dodington, 
Baron of Melcombe Regis,” whose legacy to- 
erect a monument for him, says Thos. 
Moule (‘ English Counties,’ 1839, vol. i. p. 163), 
enabled Francis, Lord Le Despencer (the 
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parish church of St. Lawrence was rebuilt 
by him in 1763), to build the structure. 
Within are recesses for tombs, and niches for 
busts and urns. When there in October, 
1903, I noted one inscribed to ‘ Paul White- 
head, of Twickenham, 04. Dec. 30, 1774”; 
another to “Thomas Thomson, M.D.” ; and 
in the centre, an altar-tomb for Sarah, 
Baroness Le Despencer, 04. 19 Jan., 1769. 
Besides these, there are many memorials to 
the Dashwood family. This will answer 
some of the questions raised by E. H. M. 
Cuas. Hatt Crouch. 


Covet on Peacé AND War (10% S., v. 28). 
—-Your printer has damaged Mr. Pickrorp’s 
Latin sentence somewhat. I therefore re- 
store it, and can also mention the name of 
the author of it: ‘Cum vel iniquissimam 
pacem justissimo bello anteferrem.” Cicero 
is the author ; but I cannot say in which of 
his works the sentence is to be tound. 

KE. YARDLEY. 

[Our apologies are due to Mr. Pickrorp for the 
accident which caused the misprinting of his 
Latin. ] 


Mr. Moxuay, Leicester SQUARE SHow- 
MAN (10% §. iii. 307, 357, 395, 474; iv. 35, 
135).— Referring to my former remarks under 
this head, I have now found an opportunity 
to tap the source whence my information 
was obtained. It is confirmatory of the 
extract from ‘N. & Q. given by Mr. E. H. 
CoLEMAN, which attributed to Mr. Moxhay 
an attempt to acquire the Square about the 
year 1847. My informant states that this 
gentleman endeavoured to establish a right 
toerect a ‘‘tent” for some kind of ‘tshow” 
and on payment, he thinks, of 500/. But no 
legal footing was to be had, so Mr. Moxhay 
was obliged to remove whatever structure 
was put up. CECIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club, W. 


‘THe Rina’ (10 8. iv. 448).—“ The Ring, 
in a Series of Letters, by a Young Lady,” 
was published by Stockdale in 1783, 3 vols., 
9s. It was noticed in The Monthly Review 
for 1784, vol. Ixxi. p. 150, which observes, 
“This is said to be the production of a very 
young lady.” It is in the ‘Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ but I do not find the work under 
‘Ring’ in the B.M. Catalogue. 

RawtpH THomMas. 


Harr-PowpertnG Crosets (10 §. iv. 349, 
417, 453).—In September, 1901, I stayed at a 
private boarding-house in Derby which had 
&@ powder room. It is (or was) on the right- 
hand side of the road as one enters from 





Leicester, and in a leading thoroughfare, | 


probably the London Road or High Street. 
It was a large old house with a plain front, 
and I believe had been formerly two build- 
ings. Unfortunately I have forgotten the 
name of the house and that of the proprietor. 
Cuas. Hatt Croucn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 

Bowes or Etrorp (10 S. iv. 408, 457; v. 
12).—The quotation from Surtees’s ‘ History 
of Durham’ is correctly copied. But vol. iv. 
from which the quotation is made, was 
published after Surtees’s death, and the 
error of printing “Suffolk” for “Stafford ” is 
probably due to the compositor. 

UICHARD WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

TRAFALGAR (10 §, iv. 385, 431, 471, 534).— 
As the original (Moorish) form of this word 
is Tarf el-Gharb (West point), there ought to 
be no puzzling as to how to accent Trafalgar. 
In the same way, Gibraltar (Gibel-Tarik), or 
what is left of it from its original derivation, 
ought, strictly speaking, to be pronounced 
Gibral-tar. Francis Kine. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—Reign— 
Reserve. (Vol. VIII.) By W. A. Craigie, M.A. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Pies:.) 

A FURTHER instalment, being a double section of 

vol. viii., of the ‘ New English Dictionary’ appears 

under the charge of Mr. Craigie. It consists mainly 
of compounds of re-, the only native words in 
common use being rend, vent, and rennet. Adapta- 
tions from other Teutonic languages are, we are 
told, few. Romanic words which are not formed 
by means of the prefix 7e- comprise some to the 
history of which special interest attaches. As is 
usually the case in separate instalments, much new 
light is cast on the history of words. Meanwhile 
the customary comparisons may be instituted. The 
words included number 2,818, as against 1,196 in 
the most ambitious of rivals, and 15,934 illustrative 
quotations against 1,930. Of main words, 579 are 
marked as obsolete, and 25 as alien or not fully 
naturalized. /edl/ume appears in the second column, 
with the authority of Wordsworth, Shelley, Lytton, 
and Symonds, but seemsa poor alteration of v¢/ume, 
reaching from Shakespeare to Swinburne. Reim- 
kennar, one skilled in magic rimes, is sanctioned by 

Walter Scott alone. Customary derivations for 

rein, a long narrow strip of leather, are not regarded 

as conclusive. Innumerable words in ve- follow, 
some of them, like reinforcement, sanctioned by 

Shakespeare and Milton ; others, such as reink, not 

too commendable. einteyrate is found so early as 

1508. Reis, a captain of a galley, is justified, as 

might be expected, by Hakluyt. JReister and reiter, 

a German cavalry soldier, are used in 1577 and 1584 

respectively. ejounce is a curious sixteenth and 

seventeenth century word now obsolete, without 

leaving much impress. elation=narration, has a 
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full history. A good instance occurs in ‘Comus, 
Gly: 
How durst thou then thyself approach so near 

As to make this relation? 
For reJative=pertinent is quoted Hamlet 
Ile haue grounds 

Relatiue then this. 
For re/ator=relater ‘ Rasselas’ is advanced as an 
authority. /c/ay has an interesting history. 2e- 
liable came into current use only about 1850, and | 
was at first perhaps most frequent in American 
works. Dependable, with which it is compared, 
similarly aggressive, though dispe nsable and 
laughable perhaps are not. /e/igion is said to be 


8 


More 


is 


of 5 mete etymology. Cicero connected it with 
relegere, to read over, and later writers with 
reliyare, to_ bind. he ligiosity is found even in 


delish dates from 1530, Hamlet's “has 

is, of course, quoted. 
Looking 
valuable 


W yclitte. 
no relish of salvation in it 
Relish, vb., to sing, to warble, is curious. 
at remainder, under whic h is much 
4 , 
information, we recall in ‘As You Like It 
Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage. 
A good instance of use of » 
now rare or obsolete, may Pw 
Agonistes,’ 1. G48 :— 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless. 


“emediless, said to be 
found in ‘Samson 





Specially good illustrations of remember are 
supplied. Renaissance springs into use about 
1S40-50. Renasccnee in the same sense is almost a 


generation later. For renascent a good quotation 
would be found in Swinburne’s ‘ The Sun Dew’ 
Least weed renascent in the sea. 


Rencian is some kind of cloth now untraceable. 
Well-illustrated histories are given of rend and 
reiler. Renegue, in its various forms and senses 


rewards study, though it is now rare in current 
is also 


use. Henne, in its two or more senses 
interesting. epartee, s.b., is not found earlier 
than 1645, when it is used by Howell. Repeal (of | 
the Union) is first mentioned in Fraser, 1831 
Repeater of a watch appears in 1770 as ‘ta 
Paris repeater. ”  Replerin has a full explanation. 
Republic is first mentioned in 1603 by Drayton, or 


in 1604 by R. Cawdrey. Rescue also repays study. 
Archeology and False Antiquities. By Robert 
Munro, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. (Methuen & Co ) 

Ir was a happy thought of the editor of ‘* The Anti- 
quaries’ Books” to devote one volume of the series 

to the subject of bogus antiquities, and assign it to 
the competent hands of Dr. Munro. It is a well- 

known fact that even acknowledged experts like 
Sir John Evans and the authorities of the British 
Museum have sometimes—not often—fallen victims 
to the skilful arts of the modern coiner ; and there 
are few collections of any size which do not contain 
some trophies of this successful villainy. The author 
himself, as he confesses, has cherished an Egyptian 
scarabeus which turned out, after all, to be a 
modern fraud; and not a few of such plausible 
cons have passed muster. Even a veteran 
like Prof. George Stephens, of Copenhagen, suc- 
cumbed_ to the impudent claims of two Runic 
inscriptions that were arrant forgeries, and allowed 
them harbourage in his great repertory of the old 
Northern Runic monuments. Kverybody remem- 
bers how egregiously the authorities of the Louvre 








were taken in a few years since by the tiara of a 


Scythian king Saitapharnes—an elaborate bit of 


| workmanship which was traced home to a Russian 





goldsmith, Rouchounowsky. A good plate is givem 
of it here. 

Some eminent antiquaries have thought that 
the production of these pseudo-antiques is not 
altogether an unmixed evil, as they develope a 
wholesome scepticism, and serve as a touchstone 
j of the wits for any rising Monkbarns. They are 
| not without a positive value in helping to determine 
the canons on which archeological conclusions are: 
founded. 

As might be anticipated, we get a full account of 


the achievements of Edward Simpson, better 
known as “Flint Jack,” who could boast with 
truth 


Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris. 

One chapter relates the heated controversy 
which was maintained concerning the Calaveras 
skull. It is now held to be no relic of Tertiary 
man, but the head of a modern Indian. Another 
gives a account of the recent Clyde controversy, 
discussed by Mr. L ang in his book noticed by us 
on 30 De oben 

It will be seen that the volume presents rather 
the humorous and human side of what many may 
regard as a dry-as-dust science, but at the same 
time it forms a useful contribution to the long 
annals of human error and fallibility. We notice a 
biemish on p. 4, where a word seems to be misused. 
Man's arms, being set free by his erect attitude, 
can hardly be called his “ e/iminated fore-limbs.” 
Probably *‘ emancipated” is intended. 


The Essays of Michel de Montaigne. Translated by 
Charles Cotton. 3 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Corron’s is the accepted translation of Montaigne. 
In the revised edition supplied by Mr. W. Carew 
Hazlitt—who also furnishes a biographical sketch 
of the essayist and a few short notes, given with 
the translations of the quotations at the bottom of 
the pages—it is equally pleasant and serviceable to 
read. Its inclusion in the excellent ‘* York Library” 
is accordingly a matter on which the student is to 
be congratulated. A more convenient and agreeable 
form in which to study Montaigne is not to be 
hoped, and we are inclined to regard the work as 
one of the chief attractions of a good series, 


The Seven Deadly Sinnes of London. By Thomas 

Dekker. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Underwoods. By Ben Jonson. (Same publishers.) 
We have here the two latest additions to the 
lovely series of Cambridge University reprints, 
which began with Earle’s * Microcosmographie,’ 
and includes Sidney's ‘Defence of Poesie’ and 
Browne's ‘Christian Morals.’ Like those works, 
the new volumes are printed in a strictly limited 
edition (225 copies only for sale), in small 4to, upon 
hand-made paper, and with an exquisite and 
specially designed type. As in their case also, the 
best and earliest text is follow ed, and no departure 
in regard to spelling or punctuation is per mitted. 
The books remain, accordingly, unigue, and it is a 
gratification to the book-lover to see the gradually 
expanding row. 

Dekker’s prose works are all curious and exces- 
sively rare. It is not very long ago that the men- 
tion of Dekker caused elevation of eyebrows, even 
in reputedly literary circles. Cambridge now re- 
prints one at least of his works in unique form. 
Dekker’s ‘Seven Deadly Sinnes’ is one of his less- 
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known efforts. It has remarkable interest for the 
philologist, is less strictly edifying than might be 
anticipated from its title, and is a characteristically 
Tudor production. Its quaint title-page, dated 
1606, declares it to be ‘‘Opus septem dierum,” and 
describes the sins as 
* Drawne in seuen seuerall Coaches, 
Through the seuen seuerall Gates of the 
Citie 
bringing the Plague with them.” 





Among the sins with which London is charged are | 


many still existing, such as “compelling your 


children (for wealth) to goe into loathed beds” and | 


the like. Decker seems, indeed, as earnest, and 


at times almost as eloquent as a seventeenth- | 


century Ruskin. 

Ben Jonson's ‘ Underwoods’ are reprinted, we 
suppose, from the 1640 edition of his ‘Works,’ as, 
somewhat to the indignation or amusement of his 


contemporaries, he called his collected plays and | geter them from venturing out on a sea already so. 


poems. We are at least aware of no separate 
publication of the date. 
read than they merit, though Ben’s lyrical produc- 
tions, with a few exceptions, are held, unjustly, in 


They have been less | 


lighter regard than his dramas. The best known of | 


these poems is perhaps what is called ‘Her 
Triumph,’ which stands fourth in ‘ A Celebration 


of Charis in Ten Lyrick Peeces,’ and begins, ‘‘See | 


here of Love.” This is 
im consequence of the 
which is worthy of the lines. 


the Chariot at hand 
possibly most regarded 
musical setting, 


poems are unique. and they form pleasant souvenirs 
of Ben’s friendships and intimacies. The title 
*‘Underwoods’ is said by the writer to be due to 
the analogy to his fe:..cr volume ‘The Forrest.’ 
Like Milton, Ben Jouson has an elegy upon a 
Marchioness of Winchester. It is, however, pre- 
sumably upon Lady Anne Paulet, and not upon 
Milton's Marchioness. Owing to Ben's classical 
knowledge his poems are a mine to the philologist. 
We hope that the editors of the ‘ N.E.D.’ will notice 
on p. 82 what seems to us a very early use of the 
word “ Tribade.’ This is in a fierce and venomous 
attack on the ‘‘ Court Pucelle.” In the same poem 
is an allusion we should like to trace :— 
Take heed 

This age would lend no faith to Dorrell’s Deed. 
What is Dorrell’s Deed? Is the allusion to some 
prank of John Darrell, the exorcist ? 

The printing of this work is exquisite, and the 
entire series, as we have previously stated, is an 
artistic triumph for a great press. 


County of Suffolk: its History as Disclosed by 
Existing Records, &e. By W. A. Copinger. 
Vol. V. (Sotheran & Co.) 

A FULL account of the scheme which Dr. Copinger 

has so conscientiously and admirably carried out 

will be found at 10 §. ii. 218 and iv. 99. In 
chronicling the appearance of the fifth and con- 
cluding volume (or one volume less than at the 
outset we anticipated) our task scarcely extends 
further than saying that the same unsurpassable 
standard of workmanship is maintained. It is 


conceivable, and greatly to be hoped, that what 
has been done for Suffolk by Dr. Copinger will in 
course of time be accomplished—by other anti- 
quaries no less zealous, able, and in more than one 
respect happily endowed—for other counties. This 
i Men with | 


is, however, a dream of perfection. 


equal knowledge, equal means, and equal devotion 
do not it and we must content ourselves 
with recording that Suffolk, in regard to the 
classification and calendaring of its treasures, 
occupies a gratifying pre-eminence. One further 
chance of recognizing the service is at once 
possible and in some respects obligatory. An 
endex nominum et locorum has been prepared, and 
is virtually ready for the press. It will be issued 
as soon as a number of subscriptions sufficient to 
cover the cost of printing has been received by the 
publishers. Self-interest urges that such a list 
should be filled in without delay. 


A Supplement to the Glossary of the Dialect of 

Cumberland. By KE. W. Prevost, Ph.D. (Frowde.) 
WE might have conjectured that when that huge. 
galleon ‘The English Dialect Dictionary,’ with its 
splendid freight, was safely launched, it would take 
the wind out of the sails of all smaller craft, or 


completely dominated. Dr. Prevost, however, is 
an enthusiast, and bravely puts out a supplement 
to a work which he published six years ago. As he 
comes after such diligent collectors as Mr. W. 
Dickinson and Mr. R. Ferguson, it was not to be 
expected that many new dialect words or usages 
would be found in his spiei/eyium. As a matter of 
fact, the words given here, with a few exceptions, 
seem to be of but tertiary interest and importance. 
Opening almost at hazard, we light on ‘‘dovly, 


s : : | Se ailing. well,” already given i 
For their autobiographical value, however, the | sadly, ailing, unwell,” already given in the other 


glossaries. And 


surely it is out of 
to register as 


‘ place. 
dialect such 


a perfectly 


| general English word as ‘‘/ass, a girl, a young 





woman, a female lover, &c.’ There are scores of 
other words which in a similar way would fail to 
justify their admission ; ¢ y., dicky, edgeways, entry, 


Nabberyast, lush, oaf, queer, rif-raft, slinge, slush, 


stodgy. Some of Dr. Prevost’s etymologies we ven- 
ture to query. He states, for instance, that 
durdum, an uproar, was originally door-doom, a 
vensk-seubiends quest held at the door of an evil- 
doer. We should like to know whether this. 
door-doom was a recognized popular institution, or 
is a mere conjecture. Durdum looks like an 
onomatopeic word; Ferguson compares it with 
the Gaelic durdan, a murmur. Pushers, given as 
an occasional word for slippers, has all the appear- 
ance of being a mere reshaping of ‘‘ papooshes ” 
(Pers. pdposh). Cundeth, a covered-in drain, given 
under Giote, is, of course, merely “conduit.” 
Weaver's beef, which with the Cumberland folk 
stands for a red herring, we may note is given 
in Fuller's ‘ Worthies’ as an Essex word for 
sprats. 


Dictionary of Indian Biography. By C. E. Buck- 
land, C.LE. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Un1rorM in size and appearance with the series of 
Dictionaries of Quotations issued by Messrs. Swan 
Sonnenschein, this volume aims at supplying short 
biographies of men who have helped to establish, 
or been in any way connected with, our great 
Indian empire. It is convenient and cheap, and 
will serve many purposes of reference. It might, 
however, with advantage be enlarged by the inclu- 
sion of more names of men living or recently dead. 
Like the screen in the rooms of Joseph Surface, it 
is useful for those who want to find things in a 
hurry. The lives of native rulers and ministers 
constitute a valuable feature. 
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BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J ANUARY. 


Mr. Tuomas BAKER has a selection of theological 
and miscellaneous books. We note under Wilkins 
a very tine copy of ‘Concilia Magne Britannive et 
Hiberniv,’ 1737, 28/7. There is a very fine set of the 
works of Albertus Magnus, 38 vols., 4to, new half- 
morocco extra, 48/.. Under Erasmus is the second 
edition of the New Testament, in Greek and Latin, 
1519, 4/7. 15s. There are some works on religious 
processions. Among the general entries are Ruskin’s 
*Stones of Venice,’ 3/. 15s.; Finden’s illustrations 
to Byron, 1833, l/. 4s.; and Budge’s ‘ Book of the 
Dead,’ ]/. 15s. 

Mr. Bertram Dobell has, among others, the 
following from the library of Sir Henry Irving: 
‘The Irving Shakespeare,’ 6 vols., 4to, 2/.2s.; Violet 
Fane's ‘ Denzil Place,’ 1/. 10s. (very rare, having 
been suppressed); ‘The Creevey Papers,’ with 
book-plate, 1/. 10s.: and ‘Jeanne d’Are,’ edited by 
Douglas Murray, also with book-plate, 1/. Is. In 
the general list are a number of first editions of 
Swinburne, Tennyson, R. L. Stevenson, &e. 

Messrs. S. Drayton & Sons, of Exeter, have 
Alken’s ‘ Beauties and Defects in the Figure of the 
Horse,’ 1816, 3/. 3s.; Catlin’s ‘ North American 
Indians,’ 1845, 35s.; the first 15 vols. of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 7s. 6d.; and a complete set of Pitt 
Rivers’s antiquarian works, 7 handsome vols., 
privately printed, 1881-1900, 67. 15. Gilchrist’s 
“Life of Blake,’ first edition, is 5s. There are 
interesting items under Fine Arts and Natural 
History. Among these we note Gould's ‘Century 
of Birds, 1831, 8/. 15s. 

Messrs. William George's Sons, of Bristol, have 
an interesting catalogue of books on Asia, largely 
dealing with the Indian Empire. There are some 
Admiralty Charts, 9/. 9s. 

Mr. George Gregory, of Bith, has a set of ‘The 
Annual Register,’ 1758 to 1878, 120 vols, 17/.; a 
magnificent copy of Cranmer’s Bible, 1541, 35/.; a 
copy of ‘The British Gallery of Contemporary 
Portraits,’ 1822, 6/. Gs.; and Esquemeling’s * Buca- 
niers of America,’ 1684-5, 10/7. 10s. Other items 
include Hearne’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 50s.; Hogarth’s 
‘Whole Works,’ 1806, 97.; Homer (circa 1616), 18/. ; 
Audsley’s ‘Japanese Art,’ 1875, 9/.; Roberts’s ‘ Holy 
Land.’ 1842-9 full crimson morocco, 12/. (published 
at 100/.): and Ackermann’s ‘Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,’ 1814-15, 807. Mr. Gregory devotes a portion 
of his list to works on American and Canadian 
history. 

Messrs. W. N. Pitcher & Co., of Manchester, 
have Belcher and Macartney’s ‘Later Renaissance 
Architecture in England,’ 7/.; and Doyle’s ‘ Political 
Sketches,’ 1829-48, a complete set of the 917 plates, 
§0/. Under Pottery we find Chaffers, 1872, 7/. 7s. ; 
Kitson, 1892, 5/.; Miss Meteyard, 1873-9, 6/. 6s. ; and 
several others. Under Manchester are many items 
of interest, including ‘Gems of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, 1857,’ Colnaghi, 1858, 6/. 

Messrs. James Rimell & Son publish Part III. of 
Engraved Portraits. This includes royal family 
portraits and a long list under Theatrical, also 
under Legal. The whole collection is full of 
interest. 

Mr. George Winter has Bewick’s ‘ British Land 
and Water Birds,’ 1805, 2/. 12s. 6d.; the second 
edition of ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 


I/. ls.: the first edition of ‘Vivian Grey,’ 5 vols., 
1826, 2 Edward Moxon’s poem ‘Christmas,’ 
1829, Gs. 67. ; Roscoe’s ‘ Novelists’ Library,’ FE. 
Wilson, 1833, 1d. 17s. 6d. ; the first editions of 
‘Frank Fairlegh.’ ‘Lewis Arundel,’ and ‘ Harry 
Coverdale,’ 3/. 12s. 6¢.; and ‘Costumes of the 
Hereditary States of the House of Austria,’ 1804, 


as. Od, 





READERS of ‘N. & Q will find in The JZome 
| Counties Maga-ine for January an article on 
| Gravesend by our old friend Mr. Alfred Charles 
| Jonas. We cordially agree with the opening 
i sentence: “To become acquainted with the history 
lof our native place should be the aim of every 
ie one 5 ’ 
| intelligent person; and to be familiar with the 
| history of our country is the duty of, and ought 
to be the pleasure to, all with the smallest claim to 
| literary knowledge.” Other articles are on Ham 
| House, Shepway Cross, Dickens in Southwark, and 
| Ranelagh Gardens, Chelsea. 


| i 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


VALUE OF OLD Books.—Several correspondents 
have sent queries on this subject, but we are unable 
to insert them. Such inquiries should be addressed 
- — of the numerous dealers in second-hand 

ooks. 


Overy (“Stars and Stripes”).—The connexion 
of the stars and stripes with Washington's arms is 
noticed at 7S. vi. 328, 494. 

Kom Ompo (‘‘ Poets that lasting marble seek ”).— 
Edmund Waller, ‘ Of English Verse.’ 

GREVILLE (*‘ Keen=eager ”).—See the quotations 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ under section 6. 

J. T. Curry.—Forwarded. 

L. R. M. Stracuan (“An original something, 
fair maid”).—Anticipated ante, p. 11. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Offico, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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